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PRESERVATION OF NATURAL CONDITIONS 


Prepared by 


The Committee on the Preservation of Natural Conditions 
of the Ecological Society of America.” 
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VII. Natural Areas. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


A few years ago a committee appointed by the Heolog- 
ical Society was charged with the listing of all preserved 
and preservable areas of natural conditions in North 
America. The original committee included about twenty- 
five members scattered throughout the United States and 
Canada. The first work was to make the list and when 
this had made some progress, to agitate for the reserva- 
tion of such important areas as demanded immediate at- 
tention. The whole problem of securing the preservation 
of areas which is one of the objects of the work is very 
complex. At the outset the committee felt the lack of 
any definite guides in carrying on the work. However. 
a certain amount of progress has been made and out of 
this progress we can distinguish certain high places. 


1 With the assistance of Illinois Academy’s Committee on an Ecological 
Survey of the State; the University of Illinois supplied the illustrations. 
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II. SOME REASONS FOR PRESERVING NATURAL AREAS 
GENERAL REASONS 


‘To realize the greatest profit, therefore, from the plant 
and animal life of the national parks, their original bal- 
ance should be maintained. Park areas should be con- 
served unmodified in the interest of research and natural 
history. For, as the settlement of the country progres- ~ 
ses, and the original aspect of nature is altered, the parks 
will probably be the only areas unspoiled for scientific 
study, and this is of the more significance when we con- 
sider how far the scientific methods of investigating na- 
‘ ture then obtaining will be in advance of those now ap- 


plied to the same study.’’—J. GRINNELL. 
Among the recreative elements in nature the following 
are important: ‘‘First: either perfect quiet, or an ab- 


sence of all save primitive and natural sounds, such as 
those caused by the wind in the trees, by running or fall- 
ing water, or by singing birds. Second: landscapes that 
relieve the eyes from close work by offering distant 
views, quiet harmonies of color, and a quiescent atmos- 
phere, varied by occasional touches of movement in such 
objects as running or falling water, scurrying squirrels, 
or birds in flight. Third: accessible mountains, which en- 
courage climbing and allow the visitor to combine the ex- 
hilaration of overcoming: obstacles with the physical ex- — 
ercise attending the woodsman’s mode of travel. Fourth: 
natural phenomena that make a purely intellectual or 
esthetic appeal, as do the conflicts between the great in- 
sentient forces of nature, the processes of geological up- 
building and destruction, the intimate inter-relations of 
plants and animals, and the contentions for mastery that 
are forever recurring throughout the whole realm of liy- 
ing things. We believe the last, the mental appeal, to be 
the element of greatest recreative value in nature, but 
the other three are of only slightly less importance.’’— 
J. Grrnnevu and T. I. Storer. 


IMPORTANCE OF EARLY ACTION 


‘‘After civilization has developed in any area, every 
one realizes the desirability of parks and reservations 


1. The dunes at the head of Lake Michigan, looking west, taken 
fifteen years ago, showing land now held at an enormous price, which 
at that time had reverted to the state for taxes. Tall stacks and a 


cloud. of smoke now stand out in such a view at the center of the pic- 
ture, locating Gary, Ind 


2. Beach near Gary fifteen years ago. These areas are of immense 
interest to Illinois’ most crowded population. 


3. Early stage of forest development once common in northern IIli- 


nois and Indiana, now almost gone. This picture was taken on the 
site of Gary in 1905. 


4. A later stage than that shown above, once common on the site of 
Chicago. Taken on the site of Gary in 1905. 


5. Some of the oak woods in 1910 in a place similar to that shown 
in figure 4 showing needless destruction of vegetation. 


6 and 7. Showing remnants of this vegetation along the main street 
of Gary in 1911. 
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which shall preserve something of the original conditions 
that existed before the advent of man, but in most cases 
it is already too late to secure the necessary action when 
the desirability of it becomes evident to most people. It 
is, on the other hand, extremely easy in many cases to 
secure reservations in unsettled country where there are 
no local interests to be interfered with by such action. 


‘‘The reservation of the Katmai National Monument 
in Alaska, which comprises some seventeen hundred 
square miles and is, next to the Yellowstone and Yose- 
mite, the largest member of our National Park System, 
involved no difficulty whatever for the simple reason 
that it was carved out of an absolutely uninhabited coun- 
try and there were no settlers on the ground whose in- 
terest could be interfered with by the withdrawal of the 
land from entry. 


‘‘The same situation obtained at the time of the ere- 
ation of the Yellowstone Park, but now, when it is de- 
sired to extend the boundaries of the Yellowstone to in- 
clude a considerable amount of country which it is uni- | 
versally admitted would be a highly desirable addition 
to the park, it requires much agitation and heavy ex- 
pense to secure the requisite action because of the de- 
velopment of the country in the interim. 


‘“‘The principal objection that is raised against the 
setting aside of areas in unsettled country is that they 
are in no danger of being disturbed by civilization and 
that therefore there is no oceasion for their being re- 
served. In every case on record, however, history shows 
that the extension of civilization so far exceeds expecta- 
tions that within a few decades at the most, the wilder- 
ness becomes peopled with a dense population and, where 
action was not taken in the early stages, it has become 
forever impossible to secure the parks of which everyone 
then recognizes the need. 


‘‘Any statesman-like view of the situation will convince 
one that the people who live in this country fifty years 
hence will be extremely grateful to this generation for 
every, area it may succeed in having reserved, however 
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slight the present need of preservation may appear.’”— 
Rosert GRiccs. 


Early action is always important, for the destruction 
of natural areas is continuous and progressive. Fifteen 
years ago the present site of Gary, Indiana, was public 
land, having reverted to the state for taxes. There was 
no particular reason why a considerable area could not 
have been reserved at that time by mere legislative act. 
The areas of dunes in northern Indiana are of immense 
importance to thousands of citizens of Chicago and other 
parts of Illinois; high schools, and two or three large 
universities need them for instruction in natural science, 
and they he close at hand (see figures 1 and 2). Now 
however the land is held at an enormous price and the 
argument that reserves will interfere with commercial 
development has to be met. The Dunes National Park As- 
sociation is striving to secure the reservation of some 
parts, but for considerable distances about each of the 
industrial centers the natural vegetation has been de- 
stroyed and no parks have been reserved by the munici- 
palities concerned. 

One who is interested in the preservation of an area 
usually wakes up to the fact that it is in immediate dan- 
ger when the destruction is in progress and it is too late 
to stop it. Early action is the only effective kind of action. 


RECREATION AND PRESERVATION 


“The most efficient means for preserving areas for 
study is by creating a lasting public interest in them and 
the public is interested mainly in that with which it 
most comes in contact. One cannot hope to be successful 
in a general policy of establishing preserves without de- 
veloping an active public interest. Outside of material 
advantages, which have been so ably set forth, the chief 
public interest in preserves is, and will continue to be, 
a recreational interest. Interest, direct or indirect, in 
camping, hunting, and fishing is the greatest power avail- 
able for establishing and maintaining preserves, for pub- 
lie interest is as necessary for the maintenance as for 
the establishment of preserves. As with life in general 
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few things have no disadvantages so in this case camp- 
ing. hunting, and fishing seriously disturb the natural 
conditions of balance but the ecologist cannot afford to 
neglect to avail himself of this interest because of thax 
fact. Most preserves must be established with this dual 
purpose of recreation and study and proper measures 
taken to allow the one and protect the other. One has 
only to consider the comparatively small number of pre- 
serves established at the present time which have not had 
the direct or indirect support of this recreational in- 
terest or the economic, to be convinced that where the 
one carries less force the other must be utilized.’’— 
G. W. GoLpsMITH. 


THE AUTOMOBILE 


‘The automobile is fast opening up the most inaccessi- 
ble sections of the country to the hunter and the indus- 
trial exploiter, as well as to every week-end excursionist 
who chances to own a ‘tin Lizzie.’ All are combining 
to destroy our native fauna and flora, and to upset the - 
general balance which was maintained for ages before — 
the entrance of man. Nearly every day’s papers through- 
out the summer and fall, chronicle a considerable list of 
forest fires, most of which, according to wardens, are due 
to carelessness on the part of campers or hunters. But 
this list does not include the hundreds of square miles 
of brush and chaparral which are burned over every 
season.’’—F.. B. SuMNER. 


HEREDITY 


‘The science of ecology, for example, depends upon 
undisturbed patches of nature as its ‘material.’ More 
important still, all that we have learned of geographic 
distribution and geographic variation has come from the 
study of native species taken in their original habitats. 
This work is far from being practically completed 
throughout our country, as some may be inclined to think. 
For the genus Peromyscus, I am disposed to think that 
‘the real task has only just begun. I know that there are 
other biologists who believe, as I do, that the problems 
of heredity and evolution are not all to be solved by rear- 
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ing pedigree-cultures of the fruit-fly and evening-prim- 
rose. We must study the actual products of evolution as 
they have arisen in nature. 


‘““The main thing is to recognize (as many biologists 
do at present) the need of concerted action, in order to 
save certain small fragments of living nature. Without 
this, we shall certainly lose the greater part of the mate- 
rial upon which our sciences of ecology, geographical dis- 
tribution, taxonomy, etc., are based.’’—F. B. Sumner. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR WOOD 


‘A favorite argument of those opposing forest con- 
servation for their own ends is that when our valuable 
species are gone we will find substitutes, grown in a 
shorter time, and that ‘this will inyolve no necessary 
impairment of public wealth.’ Also, that steel, cement 
and other products will take the place of wood. This 
can be answered by saying that in spite of the increasing 
use of substitutes, the per capita consumption of wood 
goes right on increasing. The substitute is usually more 
expensive and not so satisfactory. Engineers have been 
trying for years to invent a satisfactory steel or cement 
railway tie, but have not been successful. Steel ties lack 
elasticity, are subject to damage by freezing and thaw- 
ing, and are much harder on the rolling stock. Where 
ean we find substitutes for hickory for spokes, ash for 
handles, and oak for ties and furniture? Why wait until 
these valuable species are exhausted? Let us rather 
conserve while we may the remaining supplies at the 
same time saving the industries dependent upon these 
species for their raw material.’’—R. B. Miner. 


DOES IT PAY? 


‘‘T know that in this section of Canada (British Colum- 
bia) something more is required than is covered by the 
arguments submitted above. In the first place we have 
to show that it pays to have reserves. It has paid Switz- 
erland, it has paid New Zealand, it has paid the United 
States, to set aside parks; the sums of money brought in- 
to those countries by visitors to those regions, are greater 


8. Showing a piece of Illinois second growth with many seedlings 
indicating rapid forest reproduction. 


9. A similar area pastured showing the complete destruction 
seedlings of future forest trees. 
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than those expended in protecting the parks and making 
them accessible. 

‘‘ Just as we preserve the works of great masters, and 
find that the longer we have preserved them, the greater 
their value becomes; so we are seeking to preserve the 
works of the greatest of Masters, and if length of time 
increases the value of these works they are infinitely 
more valuable than works of art. In this we appeal to 
almost all sections of the community. The economic 
aspect is dominant in our immediate vicinity. ‘Will it 
pay?,’ has been answered satisfactorily. They are at- 
tractive to the artist and poet as a source of inspiration; 
to the educator as a source of illustration; to students of 
geology, botany, physiography, etc., as a source of in- 
struction; and to all as a source of health and recreation 
which leads one’s thoughts away from the mundane 
affairs of this world ‘Through Nature up to Nature’s 
God.’ ’’—Joun Davipson. 

The ideas brought out here, as reasons for preserves, 
all include reasons why ‘‘it’s paying.’’ It pays to pre- 
serve forests and swamps as watershed protectors and 
flood preventers. It pays to educate the public in forest 
practice, fish culture, culture of water plants, ete. 


SIZE OF PRESERVES—LOCATION 


‘‘The Governor of Illinois stated that he was strongly 
in favor of rather large preserves, averaging say a 
thousand acres. He also said that these should be well 
distributed through the state so that all citizens in the 
state would take a large interest in the movement. My 
own personal feeling is that an effort should be made 
also to have preserves in proximity to each of the major 
population centers.’?’—H. C. Cow ss. 


- EFFECT OF LUMBERING IN PRESERVES 


‘‘T am of opinion that from the point of view of 
ecological study, the result is unfavorable. That is to 
say, if it is desirable for that purpose that the occurrence 
and proportionate representation in the forest of the 
various elements of the vegetation should be exactly as 
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nature developed them, then any kind of lumber opera- 
tion is bad. The opening up of the forest cover, and the 
cutting and destroying of certain species to.the exclusion 
of others, is almost sure to encourage a type of vegeta- 
tion not found before the forest was disturbed.’’— 
R. T. FisHer. 


GRAZING IN PRESERVES 


‘‘The sheep destroy the young trees and when the old 
ones die no forest will be left.’’—H. C. Cowes. 

‘‘T wish to urge that every side of the problem be con- 
sidered before forest reserves and, particularly, national 
monuments, are opened for sheep grazing. In my natural 
history field work through the state I have had occasion 
to observe the disastrous results following upon close 
sheeping. These results are such as to leave the terri- 
tory in many cases open to soil erosion and practical 
effacement of original conditions. Cattle grazing is not 
nearly so injurious. 

‘‘T have been fortunate in having spent three months 
in field work this year in the east-central part of Cali- 
fornia and western edge of Nevada. The only human 
industry affecting wild life there is grazing of sheep; for 
instance the White Mountains, in Mono County, are alto- 
gether too closely sheeped, with the result that the 
riparian and palustrian fauna and flora of the higher alti- 
tudes are almost completely tramped out. For example, 
«a Shrew was newly named from there in 1891. The in- 
tensive work of our party the past summer failed to find 
a single shrew. The near vicinity of the small streams, 
springs and seepages is now a mere dust wallow.’’— 
J. GRINNELL. 

Cattle are less serious but destroy the forest neverthe- 
less. See Fig. 8-9. 


AQUATIC PRESERVES 


‘‘It is our belief that the preservation of marshes is a 
most important step. In so doing you will be providing 
an important nesting place for game birds rapidly being 
driven out by drainage of land, and a tract peopled with 
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small animals particularly suited for aquaria for public 
schools. 

‘‘Many swamps lie in the direct migration route of 
many species of birds which are used as food, or which 
destroy crop pests farther north. This is so important 
that through gifts and state acquisition Louisiana has 
set aside areas of swampy land along the southern coast 
to serve as way stations for migrating birds and as a 
breeding place for the native species. Thus, swamps 
have a real value from the standpoint of birds alone; 
they are not the only animals found in and about marsh- 
es, which provide us with necessities, including food, 
furs, buttons, and other articles. The marshes and water 
courses of Louisiana yield upward of $700,000 per year 
‘in products including turtles, frogs and furs. 

‘‘Upland marshes also have values similar to those of 
the lowland and coastal swamps, and an additional and 
important function. With the clearing off of timber and 
the draining of such swamps the streams appear to be 
subject to greater floods and to more extreme low water. 
The latter conditions in particular are important in con- 
nection with the effects of pollution. It is at extreme 
low stages that the streams are overloaded, and that a 
small amount of pollution overtaxes the self-purification 
mechanisms, with results almost as disastrous to fishes 
and similar animals, as if the low water occurred 
throughout the year. 


‘*A part of any large swamp, such as the Okefinokee 
Swamp, or any other natural area is as valuable as the 
most expensive American museum, one which requires 
say $10,000,000 endowment and $500,000 annual expense. 
Such swamps are really museums of living things, the 
value of which at any time may become infinitely great 
in the solution of important scientific problems, which 
involve living animals. Each year animals and plants 
find new uses and new values. No one would have thought 
white rats, guinea pigs, and common mice worth saving 
a century ago; if the question of sacrificing all of them for 
a little additional land to cultivate had been raised it 
would have received but one answer, there would be none 
of these animals now. Yet by far the greater part of our 
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laws of immunity from disease, heredity of cancer, as 
well as of heredity in general have been, or are still being, 
worked out on them. The investment in equipment and 
salaries for such investigation amount to millions of dol- 
lars every year. Preserves of our native flora and fauna 
are more important than museums of dead animals. To 
quote a recent writer on water culture: ‘We urge that 
water areas, adequate to our future needs for study and 
experiment, be set apart and forever kept free from 
the depredations of the exploiter and of the engineer.’ 

‘‘The nation has preserved certain areas as national 
parks, national monuments, national forests, ete., for the 
use of the nation as a whole. The states have reserved 
some similar areas. The humblest citizen has a right to 
the recreation values of the bodies of water near his 
home, and his children should be able to wade in a nearby 
stream and pick up stones without danger to health. 
The day is past, even in America, when population is so 
small and resources so great that these general interests 
can be sacrificed for the profit of a small group of 
citizens.’’—V. EK. SHELFORD. 


LITERATURE 
When one reads such poems as Bryant’s ‘‘ Prairies,’’ 
he wonders how future generations are to interpret his 
works. 
‘‘These are the Gardens of the Desert, these 
The unshorn fields, boundless and beautiful, 
For which the speech of England has no name— 
The Prairies. I behold them for the first, 
And my heart swells, while the dilated sight 
Takes in the encircling vastness. 
The hand that built the firmament hath heaved 
And smoothed these verdant swells, and sown 
their slopes 
With herbage, planted them with island. 
groves, 
And hedged them round with forests. Fitting 
floor 
For this magnificent temple of the sky.’’ 
\ —Bryant. 
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10. Showing a typical prairie peninsula—surrounded by forest on 
three sides, characteristic of Illinois. Note forest edge of shrubs. 
(Riverside, Ill.) 


11. Close view of low prairie-forest edge shrubs. ; 
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8. Prairie plants in autumn, skirting a road side, with scattered 
trees in the distance—suggestive of the original condition in northern 
Illinois. 
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Where will students expect to find the source of the 
poet’s inspiration?—V. EH. SHELForD. 
See Figs. 10, 11, 12 and 13. 


III COMBINATION OF INTERESTS 


The work of the committee has shown further that 
there are many different groups with common interest in 
natural conditions. There are various state and national 
forests the primary purpose of which is to provide lum- 
ber under forest culture conditions. Some of these areas 
are large and would permit of a reservation of subdivi- 
sions for particular purposes. (1) Foresters themselves 
maintain what they call sample plots or small areas in 
which they have measured all the trees and taken a very 
complete census of woody plants. They propose to leave 
these small areas in their original condition and merely 
note the natural changes which take place in the forest. 
(2) Sportsmen, likewise, desire to increase the amount of 
game and in many states certain forest areas are set 
aside as game sanctuaries. In Pennsylvania a game 
sanctuary has a single wire stretched around it and is 
kept carefully guarded by wardens. No hunting is ai- 
-lowed inside the wire. The game is allowed to repro- 
duce unmolested and overflows into the surrounding ter- 
ritory where hunting 1s permitted. The game in the 
areas is not likely to become very much more numerous 
under such conditions than it was originally with its 
natural enemies, such as wolves, etc, roaming about. 
Thus perhaps within the sanctuary the condition of bal- 
ance of animal life is as nearly like the original one as 
could be hoped. (3) Ornithologists are interested in 
areas which afford a protected nesting place for a great 
many birds and (4) Wild-flower lovers desire to see the 
flowers preserved and accordingly are interested in 
natural areas which may act as reserves and seeding 
centers. (5) Artists and landscape gardeners wish 
Seautiful spots of nature for subject matter. (6) His- 
torians wish to know the character of the original vege- 
tation for use in interpreting history. (7) Students of 
literature desire areas which may serve as a basis for 
imterpretation of past literature. (See p. 16.) (8) 
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Biological investigators require reserves for investiga- 
tions in ecology, general biology, zoology, botany. It is 
often possible for these several groups to combine and 
make.a strong plea for the setting aside of areas bounded 
by natural topographic features as preserves of natural 
conditions to serve all the eight or more purposes enum 
erated. In addition to this there are often water-sheds 
which supply water to cities and water for irrigation 
purposes which will always be maintained and are avail- 
able for sample plots, bird preserves, ecological study, 
and perhaps game sanctuaries. Forest practice retains 
some of the natural features. The combination with 
recreation interests is by no means impossible. 


IV. MANAGEMENT OF PRESERVES 


1. Mismanagement. Two specific examples of misman- 
agement have been noted. The first amounts to no man- 
agement at all; the public is merely exeluded, some times 
an untrained guard is present and at other times he is 
not, resulting in offense to the public, and followed by 
opportunity for retaliation when he is not at hand. No 
removal of plants and animals is allowed except by a 
large flock of chickens from an adjoining farm yard. The 
closing of the woods has caused dissatisfaction to the 
public and injured the cause of preserves. A man may 
be only a skunk trapper but to exclude him from his 
trapping preserve is offensive and undesirable. 

The second type consists of general disregard of the 
wild natural features. Automobile roads are cut through 
woods where only trails should be opened. No places 
are reserved for camping and recreation. The result is 
that the wild parts are destroyed. Exotic trees and 
shrubs are planted. Considerable areas are modified as 
golf courses. Cattle, sheep and goats are pastured in the 
preserves and forest reproduction prevented. Wild flow- 
ers are picked and rooted up and carried off. Care tak- 
ers are untrained for their work, have no knowledge of 
sylviculture, ete. 

2. Management.- Hach reserve should be roughly di- 
vided into recreation and preserve areas and in most 
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tire tract is surrounded by a drive to prevent fires. The 
drive margin is set with native shrubs such as grow at the 
edges of woods, ete. designed to attract a maximum num- 
ber of birds. The front portion adjacent to the public 
highway containing about 14 acres is a public forest park 
with three cjreular drives within which fires may be built. 
Behind this are two areas (with the keeper’s house at the 
center). The central area is a preserve open only to 
those with special interests and designed as a game sanc- 
tuary, wild flower center of seeding, a bird sanctuary, 
ete. Surrounding the central preserve area, is another, 
designed for sylviculture, the chief object of which is 
the demonstration of farm woodlot forestry. This is 
open to the public with some restrictions. 

Figure 15 shows a similar plan for a 1,600 acre tract, 
devoted primarily to sylviculture. The public forest 
park is in the lower left hand corner. 


V. METHODS OF SECURING RESERVATION OF AREAS 


The nation, states, counties, or municipalities must own 
preserves. Nothing can ordinarily be done without pub- 
lic interest. Probably the best way to arouse it is by the 
organization of a local society having a particular preser- 
vation project as its sole or main object. For example 
a society known as the Okefinokee society was recently 
organized at Waycross, Georgia, for the express purpose 
of securing the preservation of Okefinokee swamp. This 
society has tried to interest various people throughout 
the United States in the project. It has two classes of 
members, those who pay larger or smaller contributions 
or dues for the support of publicity work and those 
who are called associate members who merely sign a 
pledge to support the project without paying dues. 

An organization has been formed on the Pacific coast 
having for its object the preservation of an area of red- 
woods. Its name is Save-the-Redwoods League. They 
charge a fee to all members and accordingly have been a 
little less successful, perhaps, in enlisting a considerable 
body of men on account of the high cost of living and the 
rather high cost of membership. 
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The Okefinokee Society has secured action in the Geor- 
gia legislature which memorialized Congress to make a 
national park of Okefinokee Swamp. At the last meeting 
of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science both of these societies presented resolutions 
which were passed by several biological societies inter- 
ested in these projects, asking the Council of the Ameri- 
ean Association to recommend the two preservation pro- 
jects to the federal government officials. At the present 
time the National Research Council is in close touch with 
the federal government and in a position to get in touch 
with Congress. It is an additional body to which appeal 
may be made. 


Preservation of areas by the state requires similar 
effort; similar general methods may be followed. But 
methods may be more direct as it is easier to reach state 
officials directly than the national officials and it is 
the states that have been especially interested in game 
sanctuaries and in some cases in bird preserves. ‘Thus 
the people interested in preservation of natural condi- 
tions for purposes of study should undertake to get 
their project before the fish and game: officials and the 
bird societies of the state. 


Many states have state foresters who usually are inter- 
ested in reserve projects and who often would be able 
to combine their sample plots with the proposed pro- 
ject for the preservation of natural conditions. In the 
state of Illinois, for example, a law in force for some 
years renders possible the formation of county forest 
preserves in counties with municipalities. The signatures 
of a body of citizens and the ruling of the county court 
favorable to the project following a hearing for objec- 
tions, can automatically condemn a selected tract of 
woodland as a forest preserve, and bond the county to 
purchase the same to be paid for from a county mill tax 
‘provided for in the law. This method is probably not 
particularly valuable except near the large centers of 
population where the securing of the signatures is com- 
paratively easy and preserves more appreciated than in 
the small communities. 
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Certainly in the interest of education there should 
be preserves of natural conditions in the vieinity of all 
the larger institutions of high rank. These are needed 
in connection with all the various biologieal courses but 
particularly forestry. Certainly they have a value in the 
interpretation of literature and art in a great many cases 
at least, and often as well in the understanding of his- 
tory. 

Doubtless in many cases the preservation of natural 
conditions may be combined with recreation projects. 
Tracts may be provided which are in part in their natural 
state and in part made up of tree-covered pasture land 
such as the public desires for camping and picnics. The 
existing forest preserves are serving various pur- 
poses. It is probable that in the more thickly settled 
parts of the country no tract of forest will be in orig- 
inal condition; any considerable tract will contain some 
original stand, some second growth, some pastured area. 
The second growth is good for forestry purposes, the 
pastured areas particularly good for recreation, and the | 
undisturbed, situations particularly if they le within 
these can easily contain certain sample plots of the fores- 
ter and serve as game sanctuaries and bird preserves. 


VI. GENERAL PROBLEMS RELATED TO PRESERVES 


These are (1) the preservation of portions of the orig- 
inal flora and fauna, in the semi-natural conditions ac- 
companying agriculture, including (2) the preservation 
of the nesting sites of swamp birds, and of the swamp 
flora and fauna generally, also (3) the drawing of cor- 
rect conclusions from the conflicting views of bird protec- 
tors, on the one hand and clean-culture agriculturalists 
and entomologists on the other. They are, however, 
closely related to the task with which we are concerned. 

1. Clean-culture (roadside mowing; burning) vs. 
roadside and streamside shrubbery and bird and original 
life preservation. Birds are decreasing because of lack 
of nesting sites. Entomologists and some agriculturists 
maintain that this destruction is necessary to agricul- 
ture; while the bird men insist that birds are also essen- 
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tial. The practice in the United States should be ascer- 
tained; the areas in which specially destructive and 
drastic measures such as burning are necessary, should 
be clearly defined and limited. 

2. Upland marshes are important water-storage 
sponges letting it out slowly during dry seasons thus 
controlling floods. Such marshes are gradually being 
drained and the flood menace is increasing every year. 
The only way to save these natural resources and at the 
same time the swamp faunas, especially the birds, is to 
utilize the swamps for aquiculture. To this end several 
aquicultural experiment stations should be established. 

For the present there should be one perhaps at Cornell 
University to deal with upland marsh problems. There 
should be another in connection with Okefinokee Swamp 
and one in connection with the coastal swamps of New 
Jersey. In addition to frogs, fish, and birds, a number 
of plants are good for food, etc.; cattail flour and cattail 
paper have recently been tried with success. Swamp 
potatoes, the corms of arrowhead, and seeds, roots and 
stalks of our native lotus served as food for the American 
aborigines and pioneers. Hedrick (Science 40: 611), 
Claussen (Sci. Mo. 9:179), and Needham and Lloyd 
(‘‘Life of Inland Waters’’) have discussed these ques- 
tions and are actively interested. 


VII. NATURAL AREAS 


A listing of all preserves and preservable areas now 
in a natural condition constitutes an inventory of what 
has been done and what may still be done. There are 
certain kinds of areas of which we have no preserved 
samples or no areas proposed for preservation. For ex- 
ample, certain types of semi-desert have attracted so 
little attention that there is a possibility of none of the 
type of vegetation which they represent being preserved. 
There are many preserved areas of certain types and 
very few or none of others, and that the territory near 
educational institutions which can make use of such pre- 
serves, in many cases, is almost without any facilities 
such as reserves afford. 
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The Ecological Society of America desires to publish 
a list covering all of North America and South Amer- 
ica to the Equator which is the territory being visited 
by American scientists at the present time. 


NATURAL PARKS 1 


While a small number of scientific societies were repre- 
sented, the conference was well attended, especially by 
those interested in natural parks for recreation purposes. 
Their aim is to secure more parks and protect existing 
ones. Very few of the existing parks and preserves are 
free from lability to extensive modifications through ree- 
reation activities, scientific forestry, fires, or exploita- 
tion. Even the National Parks must be watched and de- 
fended against external aggression. There are now only 
a few areas aside from the National Parks which have 
been set aside with the intention that they should be left 
in a natural state. Most areas have been and probably 
will continue to be set aside primarily as recreation 
parks, or as forest preserves. The main business of those 
interested in areas to be held in an original state, must 
of necessity be to get areas set aside within these forest 
preserves and parks. 

The following was made evident by the conference. 

1. That the forces interested in the establishment of 
natural parks and forest preserves for recreation pur- 
poses—to make ‘‘better citizens through contact with 
nature’’ are well organized, and are probably the strong- 
est force operating to secure more parks and protect 
existing ones. 

2. Science has left them quite uninformed of its nee ls 
for natural areas and of the practical significance of 
scientific results which may accrue from study of natural 
areas. They welcome the idea of biological study as a 
further argument for natural tracts. | 

3. They are, however, without* constructive plans of 
management of the smaller tracts which will insure them 
against destruction from over use as recreation parks. 


1Report of the delegate of the American Society of Zoologists to the 
National Conference on Parks, Des Moines, Iowa, January 10-12 1921. 
This report will be submitted to the American Society of Zoologists at 
their next annual meeting.—W. C. ALLEE, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Such plans of management must be based on knowledge 
of plant and animal ecology which they do not possess. 

4. They are engaged in drafting legislation and in ad- 
vising legislators without the counsel of those interested 
in preserves for research purposes. 

5. It is incumbent upon scientific societies, museums, 
and universities to organize and to provide funds which 
will serve the following purposes: (a) to place informa- 
tion as to the scientific uses, and scientific nanagement 
of natural areas, into the hands of those individuals and 
organizations working for the preservation of natural 
conditions; (b) to make possible the representation of 
scientific needs before legislative bodies and officials; (¢) 
to provide for furthering the wise selection of new areas, 
and (d) to make existing areas accessible to scientists 
by the publication of lists and guide books. 

V. K. SHELFORD. 


NATIONAL PARKS COMMITTEE. 
233 Broadway, New York. 


238 East 15th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
May 9, 1921. 


Professor V. KE. Shelford, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


My Dear Sir: I was greatly interested in the Confer- 
ence on Parks which took place January 10-12 in Des- 
Moines, Iowa, and of which I heard encouraging accounts. 
Your report on parks, to be offered to the American So- 
ciety of Zoologists, will be read with satisfaction by all 
who are concerned with the protection of our parks. In 
the fifth and concluding paragraph of your statement, the 
items (a) and (b) possess a peculiar interest for those 
active in advocating and opposing legislation about the 
parks. 

Many members of Congress are interested in and ap- 
preciate the importance of scientific work, vet a consider- 
able sprinkling of ‘‘practical’’ men is found there—men 
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who consider the dollar before everything. Such men 
are likely to ask what is the use of all this scientifie study, 
meaning what is its value from the economic point of 
view. » 

It is not. always easy to translate the terms scientific 
uses, scientific management, and scientific needs imto 
terms of the circulating medium in such a way as to con- 
vinee these practical men—so-called. This is a subject 
which I think deserves the attention of students of sci- 
ence—to see if some simple, obvious and, above all, brief 
arguments can not be devised, which shall make a strony 
appeal to that type of congressman. 

A countrywide interest in our national parks has been 
aroused within the past year, and we are hopeful that 
this feeling may grow. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Gro. Brrp GrinnELL 


The production of such brief arguments is one of the 
most important tasks ahead of the committee. 


REORGANIZED COMMITTEE. 
19247 


Acting with the aid and co-operation of the 
NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL. 


The Ecological Society of America is a national organi- 
zation of approximately 500 members the majority of 
whom are connected with universities, colleges, and other 
educational institutions. The membership includes a 
larger proportion of persons interested in the preserva- 
tion of natural conditions for, research in pure science 
and for educational work than any of our other national 
scientific societies. It, publishes the journal ‘‘ Keology”’ 
a large part of the space in which is devoted to research 
on the original flora and fauna and their conditions 
of existence. | 
COMMITTEE ON THE PRESERVATION OF NATURAL CONDITIONS. 


I. Purpose and Field of Work. 


The committee is a committee on the preservation of 
nature. Its efforts are directed toward the preservation 
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of natural areas with original flora and fauna (or as 
nearly so as may obtain) and maintenance of the original 
biotic balance in existing preserves. 


II. Plan of Orgamzation of the Committee. 


The organization has been a growth; committee mem- 
bership is limited to those willing to do some kind of 
work, and now includes about seventy members. 


1. Membership. (a) The committee aims to have a 
member in each state (and province of Canada). This 
member (a) supplies information relative to natural 
areas} ete. in his territory and (b) undertakes to interest 
one local organization concerned with pure science, e. &. 
a state academy or natural history society, in the preser- 
vation of natural areas, commonly indicated by the ap- 
pointment of a committee. Other members are engaged 
in (b) in investigating certain topics and writing re- 
ports, (c) in interesting pure science organizations in an 
association to support the work of publication and dis- 
tribution of information, (d) in selecting natural areas 
within existing public forests. ; 


2. Chairmen. There are four joint chairmen who act 
as an executive sub-committee under the leadership of 
one designated as senior chairman. The work is divided 
into four sections. | 


a) Final preparation and publication of the list which 
is to serve as a manual on natural areas with sections 
on the care, management, and uses of such areas. The 
publication of special articles on these subjects in jour- 
nals is to be continued. 


b) Enlistment of the co-operation of one organiza- 
tion interested in Science in each state and province; and 
the carrying on of publicity work on the topic ‘‘An Un- 
disturbed Area in Every Natural Park and Public 
Forest’’ through the insertion of short notes in journals 
devoted to science, recreation, birds, game, angling, 
nature study, ete. 


e) Union of research interests in natural areas, as 
represented by scientific societies, museums, and univer- 
sities, into an organization to provide funds which will 
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serve the following purposes: (a) to place information 
us to the scientific uses, and scientific management of 
natural areas, into the hands of those individuals and 
organizations working for the preservation of natural 
conditions (b) to make possible the representation of 
scientific needs before legislative bodies and officials (c) 
to provide for furthering the wise selection of new areas, 
and (d) to make existing areas accessible to scientists 
by the publication of lists and guide books. 

1) Selection of suitable natural areas, within the 
existing national forests which may be set aside as sample 
plots, game preserves, bird sanctuaries and areas for 
scientific research. 

For 1921 these four lines of activity are being under- 
taken under the leaderships of the following: 

VY. EK. Shelford (Senior Chairman a) University of 
Ulinois, Urbana, Ill. 

Rk. B. Miller (b) State Forester, Urbana, II. 

F. B. Sumner (c) Scripps Institution, La Jolla, Cal. 

C.F. Korstian (d) U. 8. Forest Service, Ogden, Utah. 

The work of the committee was indorsed at the last 
annual meeting by the American Society of Zoologists 
and Botanical Society of America. The Division of Biol- 
ogy and Agriculture of the National Research Council 
has approved our efforts and has granted us $300 to 
carry forward the work. | 

Local members of the committee have been secured in 
forty-seven states and provinces and eight state societies 
have appointed committees to further the work in their 
particular states. A list. of the state representatives and 
other members of the committee will be circulated later. 

Sept. 15, 1921. 
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